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NOTES AND NEWS 



The Nation for February 18 prints the following letter concerning 
manuscripts and pamphlets bearing on the life and philosophy of Leib- 
nitz : 
To the Editor of the Nation: 

Sir : Several years ago the International Association of Academies 
commissioned the Academies of Paris and Berlin to prepare a complete 
edition of the works of that " mathematician, philosopher and uni- 
versal genius, Leibnitz." At that time the academies issued an appeal 
to the possessors or administrators of the public and private archives, 
libraries and collections of Europe, with the request that they 
would search out and calendar and describe all the material in 
their hands which might prove to be of value for the projected 
edition. It either did not then occur to the scholars concerned that there 
might well be hidden in the public and private collections of the United 
States a very considerable amount of such material; or else they as- 
sumed that there was none. During a long experience as secretary of the 
American Oriental Society, I had abundant opportunity to learn that the 
number of scattered Oriental manuscripts in the United States was so 
large as to be well worth cataloguing, and this wholly apart from the very 
important collection of Arabic manuscripts at Yale, and of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts at Harvard. Considering all this, and also the 
American habit of travel, and the readiness and ability of Americans 
abroad to buy things of historic interest, it is much more than probable 
that well-directed inquiries among American collectors and librarians 
would not be unfruitful, if duly made on behalf of the Leibnitz project. 
Several days ago there came to me a letter from the secretary of the 
Eoyal Prussian Academy, Professor Hermann Diels, requesting that in- 
quiries of the kind just indicated might be set afoot by me. In his name, 
accordingly, and on behalf of the academies concerned, I beg that you will 
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give due publicity to this letter, which recites their wishes. The ap- 
pended list specifies the things that will be useful. Information con- 
cerning their existence and whereabouts is what is in the first instance 
asked for, and such information may be sent to me, or, if the sender pre- 
fers, to the secretary of the Academy, Professor Diels, No. 120 Pots- 
damerstrasse, Berlin, W. 35. Charles R. Lanman. 

Harvard University, February 5. 

List of Papers and Prints Relating to Leibnitz 
(1) Manuscript works (essays, memoranda of any kind) which are 
known or supposed to be from the hand of Leibnitz. Manuscript letters 
known or supposed to be from or to Leibnitz. Manuscript works or let- 
ters by or to or from persons who stood in personal relations with Leib- 
nitz. (2) Collections of manuscripts of the period 1664^1716, not yet 
properly examined or calendared, among which there might well be pieces 
falling under head 1. (3) Printed books in which are found manuscript 
notes or dedications or the like from the hand of Leibnitz. (4) Other 
printed matter of the period 1664^1716, whether (a) works of which 
Leibnitz is the known or supposed author, or (b) letters of which Leibnitz 
is the known or supposed sender or receiver (such as those " De la toler- 
ance des religions" or the like). (5) Broadsides or pamphlets of the 
period 1664^1716. 

The following summary of the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on 
February 1 is from the Athenceum for February 13: "The meeting took 
the form of a ' Symposium,' to which Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Sophie 
Bryant and Mr. G. R. T. Ross contributed papers. The subject discussed 
was ' The Place of Experts in Democracy.' Dr. Bosanquet dealt with 
Plato's criticism of democracy. The distinction between the specialist 
expert and the expert in statesmanship was touched upon. Next the 
discrepancy between Plato's caricature of democracy and modern demo- 
cratic constitutions was pointed out. There is no reason against finding 
the analogue of what we call democracy in the spirit of Plato's perfect 
state. That is characterized by three important principles, viz. (1) every 
creature in the commonwealth is to have a right and duty that satisfies 
its nature; (2) the career open to the talents; (3) the equal utilization of 
the abilities of the two sexes in public functions. Democracy, like the 
Platonic state, does not forbid a highly autocratic administration by the 
right person, but this is not a specialist ; at least he is one whose speciality 
is to be a ' consummate artificer of freedom.' Thus the conflict between 
the doctrinairism of the mere specialist and the ignorance of the layman 
is to be reconciled. Mrs. Bryant divided the experts connected with gov- 
ernment into three classes : (1) the rulers, (2) specialist advisers, (3) execu- 
tive officials. The conflict between different classes of specialists was dealt 
with. Mrs. Bryant preferred to assimilate modern democracy to the type 
of the ' mixed State ' in Plato's ' Laws ' ; yet in Plato we miss sufficient 
guidance as to the means by which his experts are, in the first instance, 
selected for special education. In the modern state selection and train- 
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ing are, for the most part, phases of a single process. Competition for 
distinction in local government paves the way for fitness to enter parlia- 
mentary life, and within this sphere selection and education go hand in 
hand. Mr. Ross criticized the assumption that the selective experience 
which rulers undergo must necessarily produce the best type of experts 
in governing. It is often held that democracy leads to the predominance 
of the mediocre. There are reasons, however, for rejecting this doubt, as 
no real democracy can survive which does not secure the service of men 
of exceptional talent. Democracy also requires the high development of 
the political intelligence of the governed. The theory that democracy 
means mediocrity is supported by an illusion to which artists are specially 
susceptible. The anti-democratic thought of Nietzsche is a case in point." 

Professor W. Ridgeway delivered his anniversary address as presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Institute on January 26, on the subject " The 
Relation of Anthropology to Classical Studies." The following sum- 
mary is from the Athenaeum,: "Professor Ridgeway pointed out the re- 
sults that had followed from the use of the anthropological method in the 
study of the classics. Subjects which had long been obscure, or which 
had given rise to wild speculations, took upon themselves in the light of 
anthropology a clear meaning. For example, Aristotle's account of the 
origins of Greek Society — an account which had long perplexed scholars 
— can be explained by comparing it with institutions still surviving 
amongst primitive peoples; but it is only of recent years that any such 
comparison has been made, or such an explanation given. It is, however, 
not only in the domain of sociology or religion that such a comparative 
method is of service. The art of the Greeks, for example, can be shown 
to have been at one time in a stage comparable to that of the modern 
savage, from which it has directly developed. Again, a knowledge of 
anthropology will be of great service to an intelligent understanding of 
classical literature. The attacks which have been made on classical 
studies, and especially on the teaching of Greek, are in great measure due 
to the classical scholars themselves, who by their pedantry and their in- 
difference to scientific method have caused the reaction which has set in 
against these studies. But if ancient literature and history are studied 
in the light of anthropology, much that was obscure will be explained, 
much that was imagined to be erroneous will be found to be true. To 
help to make the classics live is the part of anthropology." 

M. Henri Poincaire became a member of the French Academy on Jan- 
uary 28, succeeding Sully Prudhomme. The address of welcome, a eulogy 
on the new member, was pronounced by M. Frederic Masson. M. Poin- 
care replied at equal length. 

It is reported that Eduard Zeller during the last years of his life wrote 
out his reminiscences, intended for his intimate friends only, and which 
are now to be printed, but not published. 

It is reported that Professor Hugo Munsterberg will publish this 
spring a work entitled " Psychology and Crime." 



